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The Editor Looks Over the Papers 


Newspaper Conquers 
Difficulties 


Publishing a newspaper under adverse 
financial conditions of the community is 
not an easy task, but the Red and Black 
' of Tampa, Florida, has persevered and 
won. 

With the failure of six banks in the 
city, the discovery of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly in Florida, and the extremely 
depressed business conditions in Tampa. 
the paper has just finished the most dif- 
ficult year of its history. 

The staff should be proud—and duly 
so—that it has worked so hard to pull its 
publication out of debt because of the 
money lost in the banks. 


Anniversary Edition 
Published 


An eight-page edition of The Wyan- 
| dotte Pantograph, Kansas City, Kansas, 
was issued January 24, on the occasion of 
its tenth anniversary. 

Upon investigation of the history of 
publications in the Wyandotte High 
School, the editor states: 

“There had been intermittent attempts 
to publish high school or all-city school 
papers previous to January 21, 1920, but 
' none had lived very long. 

“Since that date, the students of Wyan- 
dotte, through the journalism and print- 
ing classes, have written, edited, printed, 
and paid for 277 issues of the paper, con- 
taining approximately 22,160 articles. 

“About four hundred fifty students 
have obtained training in practical com- 
position and business management on its 
various editorial and business staffs. The 
students have raised approximately 
$16,900 to pay for the paper, and $1,912 
for the general school fund.” 


Newspaper Specials Noted 

Several special editions of high school 
newspapers have recently come to the 
attention of The Review editors. 

The Mobile (Ala.) Hi Times in 
January featured their old and beautiful 
city. Various random scenes are 
“played up” on the front page with 
stories of an historic nature. The found- 
ing of the city, the source of Mobile’s 
name, Captain Kidd’s treasure of the city, 
the source of Mobile’s name, Captain 
Kidd’s treasure trove, Dauphin Island. 


February, 1930 


Wise Up, Magazines 


HE frigid month of February has 

several holidays, especially St. 

Valentine’s which magazines can 
feature. Last year, “The Minkakwa”, 
Jersey City, N. J., and “High Lights”, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., published issues 
dedicated to Dan Cupid. 

And don’t forget old Erin in March. 
“Libertas”, Bethlehem, Penna.,_re- 
leased a shamrock edition and the 
“Kensington Distaff”, Philadelphia, 
Penna., dedicated its issue to St. Pat- 
rick. 

Your “alma mater” certainly de- 
serves forceful presentation to the 
pupils and parents. Last year, the 
school, in general, was the center 
around which “Homespun”, Greens- 
boro, N. C., wove its issue while edu- 
cation was the theme for an edition 
of “Latimer Life”, Pittsburgh, Penna., 
this November. Don’t misunderstand 
me, in regard to this last paragraph, 
however, because your magazine 
should be a true mirror of the school 
throughout the entire year. 

—DeWitt D. Wise. 


the ancient Fort Morgan, the old slave 
market, the beginning of public schools 
in Alabama, the Civil War blockade, the 
visit of Lafayette, and interviews with 
an aged negress, and eminent writer and 
the oldest living graduate of Harvard 
Law School find place in this issue. 

Then, last June, the Liberty Bell, 
Brooklyn, New York. released a tabloid 
edition devoted entirely to literary news 
from classics studied in the school. The 
trails of McBeth and Shylock, The 
Knights of King Arthur, the Lady in the 
Lair of Comus, the transport of Odys- 
seus, the entrance to McBeth’s castle, and 
the church bell that rang at the nuptials 
of Miss Hardcastle and Mr. Marlow are 
graphically and humorously depicted. 
Stories accompany the illustrations. The 
Ancient Mariner, Edmund Burke and 
Ivanhoe, too, come in for a share of news. 

A freshman English class of the Neligh 
(Nebraska) High School published, in 
January, ye Raveloe Spectator as a class 
newspaper project. Appropriate illus- 
trations, news stories, editorials, and ad- 
vertisements were carried in this four- 
page sheet, supposedly printed in 
Raveloe, England, January 3, 1861. 

An “entirely uncensored” issue of The 
Red and White comes to the editor’s at- 
tention from Kittanning, Pennsylvania. 


This pink-sheet six-page paper is filled 
with humorous absurdities. In the cap- 
tion, the editors state 
“We ask you not 
To take offense; 
All these jokes 
Are pure nonsense.” 
Lastly, the Scout issue of High Times, 

Lynchburg, Virginia, deserves mention. 
The twentieth anniversary of the Lynch- 
burg Boy Scouts was the occasion for this 
four-page number. 


Western Massachusetts Meets 


The January meeting of the Western 
Massachusetts League of School Publica- 
tions was held in the Holyoke Technical 
High School, January 10. 

Henry R. Russell, editor of The Spring- 
field Union, was the guest speaker. 
After his address, the delegates dis- 
cussed the problems of their own papers 
in round table meetings. Following 
these, a luncheon was served in the school 
cafeteria. 

In the evening a one-act play was pro- 
duced by a club of the host’s school, 
which was followed by dancing. 


London Times Carefully 
Proof-Read 


Professional newspaper men agree gen- 
erally that the London Times is a model 
of good proof-reading. Investigation re- 
veals that excessive and infinite pains 
are taken to secure such results. 

After the copy is first “set up,” one 
proof is given to proof-readers, who 
check first the typographical mistakes. 
Errors of fact or of grammar are also 
noted. Another piece of the same proof 
is sent to the editorial department, its 
origin, where errors of fact and altera- 
tions to the matter may be noted. 

These two corrected proofs are re- 
checked by the proof-readers before 
being “reset” and then a proof of this 
“reset” is again read by the same men. 

Unusually important articles receive 
additional checking by men in the edi- 
torial department who are supposed to 
know a large amount of information 
about everything. 

Included among the proof-readers, The 
Times has experts in almost every spoken 
foreign language. These men are neces- 
sary because of the foreign language 
supplements. 





When the matter is assembled in 
columns and pages, there is a detailed 
check-up by the best type of proof-reader, 
called a supervisor. These proofs are 
read before the pages go to the foundry. 

Besides this, the page proof is read 
again, before it goes to the foundry, by 
a man 65 years old, who has been a staff 
member for forty-two years. He, as an 
authority on every subject, corrects the 
fact errors on the page proof in red ink, 
as all former corrections have been made 
in pencil or black ink. 

In addition to all the above, three men, 
trained in law, read only to check prob- 
able cases of libel and contempt of court. 
Adapted from the Editor and Publisher. 


Hints for Troop Reporters 

Whenever it is arranged to supply ma- 
terial of Scout interest for a column or 
Scout page for a local newspaper such as 
the Toledo (Ohio) News Bee for example 
is now printing, certain points should be 
made clear, in advance to the Troop 
scribes or reporters. The following sug- 
gestions are adopted from the Toledo 
Council instructions to Troop reporters. 

1. Stories must be in on a fixed date. 
Have every reporter know the “dead line” 
hour. Newspapers, like time and tide, 
wait for no man. 

2. Use typewriter if possible. Fail- 
ing a typewriter, write legibly in ink on 
one side of paper only. 

3. Place Troop Number and name of 
sponsoring institution in upper right- 
hand side of paper. Give also your 
Scoutmaster’s full name and your own. 

4. Leave liberal margins at sides. 

5. Leave about one-quarter of the 
upper part of page blank for heading to 
be supplied. 

6. Double or triple space copy. 

7. Be accurate. Get names and 
initials precisely right. Watch your 
spelling. 

8. Avoid abbreviations. 
everything. 

9. Keep a copy of the stories that you 
send in and then compare them with the 
stories that appear in the newspaper. 
You will then learn newspaper style. 
Try to fit your stories to the style of the 
paper you are writing for. 

10. Do not use the Scout Bulletin 
form—treat all stories from the stand- 
point of a newspaper reporter reporting 
a news story. 

11. Watch every opportunity to get 
pictures and photographs of individuals 
and activities. 

12. Watch for news. Send in stories 
about Scouts who have advanced, special 
speakers at Troop meetings, civic service 
and Good Turns done by the Troop, 
Patrols or individuals. Tell about spe- 
cial meetings, hikes, demonstrations, un- 
usual advancement, heroism, etc. 

13. Be sure to mention the day of the 


Spell out 


week. Report everything in the future 
not in the past. Do not send in a story 
reading “Last Thursday our Troop did 
so and so.” Instead get the story in 
ahead of the meeting and send in a story 
reading “Next Thursday our Troop will 
do so and so.” 
Scouting, 
New York City. 


Printing Exhibited 

Pamphlets, advertisements, programs 
and other typographic products are on 
exhibit in the printing room of East High 
School. Mr. Harry Akehurst, printing 
teacher, has collected some of the produc- 
tions made by different printing classes 
since 1920, and pinned, pasted or stuck 
them in every conceivable corner of the 
room. 

French, Latin, German, and Spanish 
announcements and programs are in evi- 
dence. The poem, In Flanders Field, has 
been printed in the shape of the cross. A 
Christmas tree instead of bearing gifts 
on its wide green branches is bedecked 
with printed Christmas greetings. Some 
of East’s clubs had queer yet fascinating 
programs printed in odd patterns. 

“Turn out the light when you leave the 
room,” and other signs, bulletins, di- 
plomas and office supply paper are fur- 


Make It Fully Yours 


The Review is a cooperative publica- 
tion. Reprints from the pages of the 
member papers of the C. S. P. A. play 
an important part in promoting the 
ideals of the Association. We believe 
that the effect of a reprint of an ex- 
cellent piece of work in any paper is 
highly gratifying to the staff.. .It 
stimulates them to further meritorious 
efforts. By printing better material 
a better Review is the result. 

We expect to carry this still further. 
There are several distinct features in 
the Review with which all readers are 
familiar; the Poetry Page, Editorials, 
the best news or sports story of the 
month, essays, features,short stories 
and many other things of interest and 
importance to the editors of school 
papers. In our busy office we do not 
always see things as our readers do so 
we are going to ask them to help edit 
The Review. 

From month to month we shall ask 
the staffs and faculty advisers of 
member-publications to edit special 
features. A schedule will be worked 
out in advance so that each paper will 
be well able to prepare for its contri- 
bution to the pages of The Review. 
Material must be current and within 
the month. We hope that this will re- 
sult in a Review more interesting than 
ever and that the new policy will bring 
The Review closer to the publication 
staffs. 


nished by the classes supervised by Mr, 
Akehurst. Dance programs and athletic 
schedules are typeographed by his 
classes. 

Pamphlets are printed by the school 
but nothing pertaining to a magazine or 
book is published except the little yellow 
Handbook, dedicated to the purpose of 
making all 10B’s at home. Already the 
guide books for 1930’s newcomers are 
ready. 

Blue and Gold, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


1700 Names Printed 


“Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name 
in print” So says the poet, Byron. 

Many an Adams pupil has experienced 
that pleasure. A recent survey made by 
the beginners’ journalism class of the 
seven Journals issued this term revealed 
that more than 1,700 pupils’ names have 
been mentioned. 

No Journal this term has had less than 
two hundred names, and some carried 
nearly three hundred. 

Ninth graders claim that the seniors 
“grab” all the publicity but as students 
get higher up, they enter more activities. 
This explains why only about one hun- 
dred names of ninth graders were men- 
tioned out of a class of 645, 350 tenth- 
grade names out of 1,061; 500 eleventh- 
grade names out of 632; and the seniors 
were mentioned 800 times although only 
438 twelfth graders are enrolled. These 
figures do not mean that every senior 
was mentioned at least twice, but that 
some names have been repeated resulting 
in a total of 800. 

The editorial page carried the lowest 
number of names, an average of twenty- 
three; the sports page, the highest num- 
ber of names, over one-third of the total 
amount; the news pages, an average of 
eighty names. 

John Adams Journal, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Up and Down 
Class room reporters for every room in 
school have been assigned to their 
“beats.” This has been done to be in 
keeping with The Times editorial policy 
of giving news about the entire school. 

Many happenings take place in recita- 
tion rooms which are of interest to South 
Siders, but which otherwise be unchron- 
icled if “Up and Down the Incline” was 
not included in the paper. 

To make this plan of covering the en- 
tire building succeed every week, teachers 
and students are enjoined to “pass on” 
any of the information asked on the 
classroom blanks to the room reporters. 

“Up and Down the Incline,” a column, 
offers a good means for small news items. 

South Side Times, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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HERE have been so many in- 
quiries from all over the 
United States regarding the 

Art magazine, The Splash, that it 
seemed the very finest way of in- 
forming all those interested would 
be through an article in The School 
Press Review. 

The Splash came into existence 
about seven years ago, through the 
necessity for a vehicle to carry somewhat 
practically the work of a small group of 
students who were studying graphic 
illustration. This class was composed of 
students who were eager to do creative 
work and who wished to share their ex- 
periences with the other students in the 
school who were not able to study graphic 
art in any form. 

The class was one conducted along the 
lines of individual instruction, and each 
member was allowed to have some voice 
in the management of the affairs of the 
class. One student suggested the pub- 
lishing of a hand-made magazine. All 
were enthusiastic about this idea. The 
next two questions that arose came 
quickly and eagerly. What would be the 
type of magazine that a small class of 
twelve students could put out that would 
prove interesting to the Student Body? 
What should the magazine be named? 
Then followed other queries in rapid suc- 
cession—such as how often would it be 
put out, what size, copies—how many 
should be made each issue, and many 
others. 


Arter much discussion the following 
points were decided on: a magazine that 
was entirely hand made from cover to 
cover using a new general theme each 


issue, short stories, poems and jokes by 
students as well as others from good 


1—The Cover. 


February, 1930 


Junior College. 


2—The Title Page. 


Creative Art 
Expressed in a High School Magazine 


By Stanley G. Breneiser 


MIL 


The writer of this article is the head of the Art De- 
partment of the Santa Maria Union High School and 
The editors of The Review are very 
grateful to Mr. Breneiser for having these photo- 


graphs made. 


standard authors; illustrations based on 
these stories, poems, etc., in as many dif- 
ferent mediums as possible; different de- 
partments, each edited by a _ student; 
seven copies to be made each issue, bi- 
monthly, one to be put on file, three to 
be put into the school library and checked 
out by the students as books, and three 
copies to be used on a loan exchange; 
and lastly, the name to be The Splash, 
since it would cause ripples of excite- 
ment in the student body which then 
numbered about three hundred. 

With these points settled, work on the 
dummy proceeded. The cover of the 
magazine was to be slightly larger than 
nine by twelve inches so as to accom- 
modate a filler that size. The editor-in- 
chief with the instructor assisting ap- 
pointed the sub-editors and gave out the 
necessary problems and helped each sub- 
editor line up the work the various stu- 
dents were to carry out. Needless to 
state the class was enthusiastic and the 
work interesting. 

The make up of the magazine included 
the planning and carrying out of such 
things as departmental headings, tail 
pieces, cover design, end papers and nu- 
merous illustrations. 

Since that time when The Splash was 
first thought out and introduced into the 
curriculum of the art department many 
changes have taken place. The school 


3—An Illustration. 


has grown from three hundred stu- 
dents to six hundred.. The art de- 
partment has grown even more in 
proportion. The Splash changed 
somewhat with each issue. Several 
times the work of Junior College 
students helped to enrich its con- 
tents. 

Each issue beside representing 
individual students work was in- 
dividual in the general make-up. Occa- 
sionally new departments were added 
while those not proving to be of unusual 
worth were dropped. For several num- 
bers a cartoon or humorous department 
was included in the make-up. This was 
difficult to continue as talent along this 
line among high school students is often 
poor or entirely lacking. For one year 
an art history section proved of great in- 
terest. Students studying this subject 
offered suggestions for illustrations and 
wrote short articles to accompany them. 
Thus when Egypt and its art was being 
studied, examples of capitals, wall pat- 
terns, Egyptian scenes and still life 
groups of Egyptian articles were made 
into illustrations. 

Students’ poems were illustrated with 
linoleum block prints at various times. 
Experiments in colored inks, polychrome 
pencils and blue print landscape and 
flower studies were found intensely in- 
teresting. 


Tue theme of each issue was always 


different. One number was a_ State 
number, another a County number. Other 
themes used were Music, Travel, Com- 
merce and Transportation, Graduation, 
and Modernism. 

During the last school year with a 
crowded curriculum and with a definite 

(Please turn to page 14) 


4—A Batik End Piece. 
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Editorials - That Clarify the Significance of Some Events 
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Edward Bok 


\ Sea life has lived its span and 

returned to its Maker. Edward Bok, 
former editor of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, is dead. 

Students of foreign parentage who 
have come to know him through The 
Americanization of Edward Bok and in 
real life, can appreciate the struggle of 
the immigrant boy to reach the top of 
life’s ladder. 

It was just 60 years ago when a little 
stubborn Dutch lad of six years said, “I 
won’t,” to a bewildered teacher. That 
boy was Edward Bok. The occasion was 
a writing lesson in one of the American 
public schools. The Spencerian method 
of writing was then in vogue. Edward 
couldn’t see the advisability of this fancy 
method of penmanship when he already 
knew one more simple and more prac- 
tical. 

He “wouldn’t” and he didn’t. Whip- 
pings could not change his mind. As a 
result, through the efforts of his father 
and the principal of the school, a more 
practical style of writing was introduced. 

Thus at an early age began Edward 
Bok’s life of service. 

It continued—now it has gone, but a 
grateful and reverent people will remem- 
ber and struggle a little harder in this 
thing called life. 

South High Beacon, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pass It On! 


THE reporter seated himself at his 
desk in the big newspaper office. He 
looked at the clock—yes, he was on time, 
in spite of the torrents of rain coming 
down outside. Just then the boss came 
by and gave him a pat on the back, com- 
mending his promptness and interest. 

Immediately the day seemer brighter. 
Even the clock, which had seemed to 
frown at him a few moments before, now 
beamed at him with a smiling face. 

Just a few words of appreciation—a 
pat on the back—had made him so happy 
—had made his little world altogether 
different. He decided to pass it on! 

He spoke kindly to all with whom he 
came in contact. The office boy went 
whistling about his work after the re- 
porter had called him a trump for always 
being on the spot. The newsboys, jani- 
tor, the postman—each came in for his 
bit of praise. 

Next morning the reporter noticed a 
decided change in the office. Everyone 
seemed genial. Even Editorial, the of- 
fice cat, rubbed against his leg affection- 


ately. He was doing his part in making 
the busy office a more cheerful place. 
Can’t we do the same thing—just a few 
cheerful words? Try it! Pass it on! 
The Sandstorm, 
Amarillo, Texas 


Big Brother 

ISS PARSONS has initiated a new 

policy in her home room, 354. She 
has worked out a plan whereby the sen- 
iors give aid to the juniors and the sopho- 
mores in the room, in grades and any- 
thing else which comes up. The plan 
seems to be a success both ways. 

This is what one promptly calls an ex- 
cellent idea. It is easier than might be 
supposed for those who have just finished 
a course to help someone just starting it, 
and where a senior is taking the highest 
work in some subject he likes to be able 
to help a person who is beginning. It is 
obvious that a senior is not going to 
relish the idea of being looked to for aid 
and then having a five marked down on 
his card. And the general tendency of 
this idea should be to make newcomers 
better acquainted with those nearest 
them and make friends of those who 
might otherwise scarcely know each 
other for a long time. 

North High Orac'e, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Tomorrow’s Men 


ale a game. It sounds good. Maybe 

that’s why a good number is expected 
to come and participate. “It” is Scout 
week, which will be pulled off February 
7-13. 

“The child is father of the man.” As 
we look around, it is not improbable that 
we wonder what some of our men will be 
—or what they won’t be. In any case, 
we find something: that we could wish to 
be better in them. That is what the 
Scouts are endeavoring to bring out, and 
the celebration of their twentieth anni- 
versary is to be an incentive to them in 
their work. 

Yes, it’s a game. Apart from the play, 
there is something of the game of life in 
it, too. In this game civility, honor, 
morale, all desirable, are fostered. Then 
there is to be as well, the climax of the 
meeting being the big banquet. 

The order is to be out in full force, 
and things are going to take place on a 
big scale. Like most games, they want 
all the players to be there. 

Boys, are you one of them? 

High Times, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Are Sidewalks Next? 
STUDENTS of Audubon are now walk- 
ing up East Boulevard to school on a 
cinder path instead of the usual mud. 
The cinders are a good step in the right 
direction. 

Councilman William J. Kennedy, in an 
interview with a Call reporter said, 
“The cinders are the best we can do for 
you at present. In the spring we can do 
more.” 


Since last March, The Call, through its 
editorial columns, has been requesting the 
city council to provide sidewalks between 
Kinsman and the school grounds. The 
danger students meet when they must 
walk through mud or on streets crowded 
with heavy traffic has been repeatedly 
pointed out. 

We appreciate the cinders. We trust 
that in the spring the long-needed side- 
walks will become a reality. 


Jokes That Aren’t Funny 
EVERYONE loves a good joke, espe- 

cially if it is played on someone else, 
but some jokes, or pranks, are dangerous 
and when one considers it, they haven't 
a grain of humor in them. 

Recently an article in the newspapers 
told of a girl in a high school in Mount 
Morris, New York, who had died from 
blood poisoning, which had been the re- 
sult of a so-called practical joke. 

Some mischievous person placed a 
tack on the girl’s seat and unsuspectingly 
she sat on it. Within a week death re- 
sulted, and the age-old prank is a joke 
no longer. 

“E” Weekly, 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Miser Passes 


To a miser the moon is a silver dollar 
spun 

In the sky by some unknown hand; the 
sun 

Is a gleaming, golden coin, his to own. 

The bright stars are dimes of wondrous 
delight. 

Twinkling down through the darkling 
night. 


In a massive and beautiful room he lies, 
The miser with copper on his closed eyes. 
—By Loretta Hofacker, 
The World, St. Paul, Minn. 
An idea that seemed most original 
to the metaphorically 
speaking. 


editors, 
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Who Murdered Dorothy Barnes? 


PART II 
By Massie Burgess, ’30 


HY did you do that?” de- 
\/ manded Jack angrily. 
“Because, old man, 
you must be careful until inves- 
tigations have been made and 
the source of the poison found.” 
Who said anything 
about poison?” asked Jack. 

Everyone in the room stood 
aghast. 

“You forget, Jack, that lama 
doctor, and one who has special- 
ized in the effects of poisons on the 
human body. Dorothy is quite dead, and 
I do not need to make a close investiga- 
tion to determine the nature of the poison 
that has killed her.” 

“Don’t you think we should get an- 
other doctor, Beverly?” asked Mr. 
Barnes. 

“No, sir. 


“Poison! 


If anything could be done, 
you know I would do it.” 

“Then, Mr. Barnes,” exclaimed Jack, 
“IT suggest we phone for Inspector Mc- 
Kay. One of our party seems to know 
quite a little about poison, and I, for 
one, think he should be questioned by the 
Inspector.” 

“Jack, you don’t realize what you are 
saying,” answered Mr. Barnes, while the 
others stood, gazing horror-struck from 
Jack to Beverly. 

“It’s all right,” said Beverly. “We are 
all over-wrought, and Jack is right. 
Will you telephone the inspector, Jarvis?” 

It seemed as if breathing was almost 
suspended until Inspector McKay of the 


. 
“High T:mes” 


FRANK ROBERSON 


This is the S. S. Van Dine of Glass 

High School, Lynchburg, Va., who 

originated the idea of the Dorothy 
Barnes mystery story. 


Courtesy 
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Review. 


The following’ was selected, by the judges at ihe Glass 
High School, Lynchburg, Va., as the best conclusion to The 
Critic Prize contest story which was begin in the January 
The above writer was the winner of ihe $5 prize. 


Homicide Bureau arrived with the 
coroner. They began their thorough in- 
vestigations, but could find no traces of 
poison anywhere except in the dead girl’s 
body. 

“The poison is of a peculiar type,” 
said the coroner. “In fact I have only 
run across it once before, and that was 
when I was in Germany last year.” 

“And Beverly has just returned from 
Germany!” involuntarily exclaimed Sue. 

Again all eyes were turned on Bev- 
erly, and even Jarvis noticed the drawn 
grayness of his face. 

The heavy silence was broken by a 
gasp from Nora. The inspector turned 
to her quickly. 

“We must question everyone here; so 
we'll begin with you. You seemed to 
have been suddenly startled.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Nora quickly. 
“TI just thought of the headache powder 
Miss Dorothy took tonight, and wondered 
if that could have poisoned her.” 

“Where did she get it?” snapped the 
inspector. 

“Mr. Beverly sent it to her, sir.” 

Beverly started violently. 

“There’s some mistake, Nora. 
no headache powder.” 


I sent 


“Keep quiet, young man, until you are 
questioned,” warned the inspector. Then 
turning again to Nora, ‘“‘When and from 
whom did you receive the powder?” 

“Just before dinner, sir. From a man 
with a big nose and a heavy moustache, 
who said he was from the drug store 
where Mr. Beverly had bought the 
powder.” 

“Inspector,” broke in Jack, “I don’t 
want to be unjust, but I think while 
further investigations are being made, 
you should put Beverly Allen under 
arrest. Don’t you think so, Mr. Barnes?” 

Mr. Barnes, who, like the other mem- 
bers of the party seemed _ stunned, 
answered slowly. 

“Bev was always in love with Dot, and 
was heard to make some foolish state- 
ment about rather seeing her dead than 
married to someone else—Yes, perhaps it 
would be better—But oh! I don’t know!” 
and sinking into a big chair, he buried 
his head in his hands. 


The inspector then turned to 
Beverly. 

“Let me warn you, young 
man, that anything you say in 
answer to my questions will be 
used against you!” 

Beverly’s self-control seemed 
to leave him entirely. 

“Yes.” he exclaimed wildly, 
“T loved Dorothy Barnes, and I 
would rather see her there dead 
than married to Jack! Yes, I 
studied poisons in Germany, and I 
brought back a portion of the poison re- 
ferred to by the coroner!” 

Then, with a _ startling change of 
manner, and in a voice cold as ice, he 
continued. 

“But, Inspector, before you arrest me 
search the person of our friend Jack for 
the remaining portion of the poison which 
he stole from my rooms today!” 

“Why—!” began the Inspector, but 
was interrupted by Beverly’s rush for 
Jack. 

Beverly was too late, however, to keep 
Jack from swallowing the capsule which 
he took hastily from his pocket. 

Jarvis and Nora were working on the 
last of the packing of the Barnes’ silver, 
china and glass. The furniture had al- 
ready been sent to storage, for the 
Barnes’ mansion was to be sold. 

“The master is going abroad, poor 
soul,” sighed Nora, “and I do hope it 
will help him.” 

“T am glad he is leaving this house,” 

(Please turn to page 14) 
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Courtesy “High Times” 
MASSIE BURGESS 
Shall we call Massie Burgess the 
Philo Vance of this high school? 
It was he who solved the mystery 
and received the $5.00 prize. 
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A town in the realm of childhood 
Lies far from Parents’ Trail, 
Where children gather every year 
To dance o’er hill and dale. 


Youth, enchanted, flocking there, 
Mask in festive garb; 

Decked in old and cast-off clothes, 
They form a merry mob. 


Some, as dashing buccaneers, 
Swing dull but flashing swords; 
Others come in knightly arms 
And strut as mighty lords, 


Gypsies, pirates, armored knights, 
Tramps and royalty, 
Mingling in good fellowship, 
Join the pageantry. 
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Laughingly they stumble on 
Over cobbled streets; 

Carefree, happy children 
Play at wond'rous feats. 


On they march till eventide; 
Then with falt’ring tread, 

The little folks grow weary; 
Masks off — it’s time for bed. 


The Ow!, B.yant High School, Long Island City, N. Y. 
An excellent way to illustrate a good poom. 
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Fees—For Delegates 

Each school will be permitted to send 
as many delegates to the convention as it 
desires. A registration fee of $3.00 will 
be charged each delegate in attendance. 
Every delegate must pay this fee. No 
fees of any kind will be returned. This 
fee includes: attendance at all meetings; 
the Luncheon; the Varsity Show; and 
such other entertainment as may be pro- 
vided. 


Represent Your Local Press 

The Sixth Annual Contest and Con- 
vention of the C. S. P. A., are events of 
outstanding importance in the field of 
school publications and the participation 
of a school paper in the Contest, and the 
attendance of delegates at the Conven- 
tion are of primary news value to the 
press of the home community. Every 
delegation is urged to make arrange- 
ments with the press of their respective 
cities to report the Contest and Conven- 
tion by special dispatch from New York. 
It will give excellent training in news 
writing and make an interesting contact 
with the local press. A coupon is at- 
tached to this circular, so the name of 
the reporter and the paper he represents 
may be recorded. This circular will also 
furnish material for an advance story of 
the Contest and Convention. 


Housing 

There are several excellent hotels near 
the University and downtown, offering 
rooms at special rates to delegates. The 
Director will be glad to furnish a list of 
hotels and rates. The Director will make 
no hotel reservations. It is more satis- 
factory for each individual to secure ac- 
commodations for himself. 

The Hotel McAlpin has been desig- 
nated as the Downtown Headquarters of 
the Convention. The management has 
set aside a parlor on the Mezzanine 
floor for the use of the delegates where 
they may rest and congregate, and where 
programs and circulars will be available 
for distribution. 


The Voting Delegates 
Each school is asked to appoint one 
voting delegate, whose name should be 
stated on the registration blank. No 
delegates will be admitted to the business 
meeting except the voting delegates. 
Meetings 
General meetings have been arranged 
for subjects common to the entire pub- 
lication. Sectional meetings have been 
organized to care for special problems 
and features. The entertainment fits 
into the plan of the convention and makes 
a well rounded program. 
Parties of delegates are asked not to 
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Junior Highs, Attention! 


On the last two days, March 14 and 
15, of the sixth annual C. S. P. A. con- 
vention, special round table meetings 
for junior high school publications are 
being prepared. These will include a 
wide range of topics for bo:h maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

The following advisers and staff 
members, who have been successful 
in their individual tasks, will address 
the meetings. Bring your questions 
and problems, for you will have an 
opportunity at the close of each meet- 
ing to inquire about them. 


MAGAZINES 

The Magazine—a Cross Section of 
Your School by Richard Lewis, 
“The Forge”, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Illustrating the Junior High Maga- 
zine by Miss Westerman, “West- 
field Review”, Westfield, N. J. 

Business Management of a Junior 
High Magazine by Mr. Spencer B. 
Ames, “The Hamiltonian”, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

NEWSPAPER 

The Newspaper—a Cross Section of 
Your School by Miss Sarah C. 
Christie, “Junior 4 Review”, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

A Journalism Course for Junior High 
Schools by Miss Sybil Reppert, 
“Audobon Call”, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Printing a Newspaper in the School 
by Mr. Elmer Throssel, “Cleveland 
Junior Journal”, Newark, N. J. 
Will you be there? We will be 

looking for you. 


attend the same meeting. The maximum 
benefit can be derived from the Conven- 
tion if each person reports on a stated 
number of meetings. By this method a 
school with a reasonable number of dele- 
gates will be able to report on the entire 
convention. 
Registration 

Those who registered after February 
22 must call at the lobby of McMillin 
Theater, corner Broadway and 116th 
street, opposite subway station, on the 
opening day of the convention to secure 
their envelope containing badges, tickets, 
etc. These envelopes will be filed alpha- 
betically according to the name of the 
individual and should be called for in 
that manner. 

Special Edition—Columbia Spectator 

Delegates from the staffs of prize- 
winning newspapers and magazines will 
be appointed early in the Convention to 
edit a special Convention number of The 
Spectator, Columbia’s daily newspaper. 
This has been done successfully in the 
past and offers an opportunity to the 
delegates to show what they can do at 
short notice on a paper other than their 
own. 


The Clinics 

Authorities will be present on Thurs- 
day afternoon to tell you individually 
what is wrong with your paper. Bring 
some copies with you and commendation 
or criticism will be made while you wait 
by people who are outstanding in the 
school magazine and newspaper fields. 

The Round Tables 

The attendance at the Convention has 
grown so rapidly that delegates miss the 
small meetings of previous years. To 
give this much prized personal contact, 
Saturday morning has been set aside for 
group meetings led by students and 
faculty advisers, where they may discuss 
the problems they meet in their own 
schools with those who have successfully 
solved them in other places. As many 
round tables will be provided as possible 
and the Director will be glad to hear 
from staff members and faculty advisers 
to learn what topics they should like to 
have discussed. 

The Exhibits 

There will be an exhibit of the maga- 
zines and newspapers entered in the Con- 
tst. The magazines will be exhibited in 
the Music Room of John Jay Hall. The 
newspapers will be exhibited in Univer- 
sity Hall. Schools having unusual fea- 
tures in their publications are requested 
to make a display on cards, 22x28 inches, 
and to send them to the office of the 
Director of the C. S. P. A., not later than 
March 10th. This may include special 
humorous or outstanding issues, unique 
illustrative features, cover designs, and 
other special considerations. The exhibit 
will continue through the three days of 
the Convention. 


Teachers’ College—Junior College— 
Normal School Section 

Faculty advisers and members of the 
staffs of Teachers’ College—Junior Col- 
lege—Normal School publications are 
cordially invited to the sixth annual con- 
vention where special arrangements are 
being made for meetings concerning their 
publication. A supplementary Schoo's of 
Education of C. S. P. A. program will be 
mailed on request. 

A committee has arranged a series of 
meetings and round-table discussions to- 
gether with a dinner on Friday evening 
for this section of the C. S. P. A. There 
will be an opportunity for the delegates 
to attend other meetings of the Conven- 
tion as well as those arranged par- 
ticularly for themselves. 


Varsity Show 
Arrangements have been made for 
1930 for attendance of the delegates at a 


(Please turn to page 10) 
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Talking Type 


Another big merger in the advertising field . . . letters and pictures combine under direction 


ET no man consider what 

follows as an indictment of 

the typographer. There is 
available today type to suit al- 
most every mood and every cir- 
cumstance. There is type to ex- 
press the whole gamut of quali- 
ties from strength to fragile 
beauty; and every season new 
fonts are offered us. The lay- 
out man who knows the re- 
sources of the type foundries 
and has skill in mobilizing them 
can accomplish miracles of ef- 
fectiveness, of style and sym- 
metry. 

However, the headline, the 
trademark, the caption, the 
package, the poster and their 
brothers in modern advertising, 
hunger after novelty, pictures- 
queness and one-glance reader 
understanding. So the copy writer has 
called in the artist, and together they 
have evolved an interesting combination; 
they have given tongue to type. 

They have done this in a number of 
ways. Sometimes by adding a picture, 
sometimes by making the type act pic- 
torially. Sometimes they have made a 
figure of speech, sometimes a prophecy 
of action, sometimes an historigram. Let 
us examine specifically what some of the 
results have been. The Atlas Plywood 
Corporation uses the word Speedpack 
lettered somewhat like the first illustra- 
tion in line three of the exhibit, to indi- 
cate the speedy adaptability of the prod- 
uct to furniture packing. Whitman can- 
dies advertises its Sampler box with 
cross hatch letters similar to the fancy- 
work sampler stitching of yesteryear. 
The Mohawk Rubber Company says “‘Mo- 
hawks Go Further” and letters the Go 
with rapidly moving tires, showing speed 
lines and all. Lee Whizit Overalls use a 
hookless fastener and indicate its easy 
and quick fastening with speed lettering 
of Whizit. The U. S. Rubber Company 
calls its raincoat a Raynster, and letters 
the name with lines suggesting falling 
showers. 

Studebaker motors asks, ‘“‘What if the 
steering wheel had broken?” and the word 
broken is actually wrecked, each letter 
being rent from side to side. “Old Dutch 
Cleanser chases dirt,” says the advertise- 
ment and the picture shows the familiar 
trade character in the very act—dirt be- 
ing vividized as actual letters made of 
dust and dirt. “Swish and it’s clean!” 
promises the Beckwith Chandler Com- 


mann 
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of copy writer and artist 


By Edgar Paul Hermann 


Through the courtesy of 
“Printer’s Ink” and Mr. Her- 
mann, we print this excellent 
article 
“Talking Type.” 
is the 
Manager of The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


illustration on 
Mr. Her- 
Advertising 


and 
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pany in promoting Linoleum Lacquer 
and shows a mop having passed over a 
section of flooring with a resulting clean 
line on which Swish is lettered. 


Y ov can fairly see the Tolhurst Cen- 
trifugal Extractors revolve; the last word 
in the name is very evidently circling 
very rapidly indeed. A wonderfully 
smooth motor highway is but the exten- 
sion of a band letter Multibestos in an 
advertisement of the brake lining com- 
pany of that name. You have all seen 
Velvet lettered with smoke to remind you 
of pipe tobacco and the word Colgate let- 
tered with toothpaste just out of the 
tube. You also have noticed the thirsty 
letters which spell Scottissue Towels. 
There are so many interesting ex- 
amples in current advertising of the wed- 
ding of type and picture that it would 
be impossible to cotalog them all. Hou- 
daille runs a series of white lines rough 
at the bottom and smooth at the top 
through the letters of its name to suggest 
the manner in which it smooths the 
bumps of the road. The Multiplex Dis- 
play Feature Company puts its name be- 
tween concave and convex lines and suc- 
ceeds in giving an impression of the ap- 
pearance of its hinged display boards. 
Texaco presents a drama in two acts— 
dry: vaporized; and wet: atomized; and 
the letters are convincing pictures as well 
as words. An arrow through the three 
middle words of the Morehead Back to 
Boiler System (somewhat similar to fig- 
ure four of line three of the exhibit) 
makes its plan quickly clear to those who 
see its literature. The word National in 


advertisements of the National 
Battery Company closely re- 
sembles the connection bars of 
an automobile battery in a most 
effective way. 

Molle Speed Shave not only 
indicates the rapidity with which 
it will serve you but it tells you 
to call it Mo-lay in a strikingly 
lettered name line. The Copper 
and Brass Research Association 
has lettered Rust so that it is 
actually repu!sive. The Miller 
Rubber Company name plate re- 
minds you of its s!ogan, ‘“‘Geared 
to the road.” 

The name Goodyear of rubber 
blocks and with a wingfoot to 
match is, we are told, the great- 
est name in rubber. You can 
fairly see the sparks through 
the A C monogram of the A C 
Sparg Plug Company. The name Steel- 
tex used by the Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany successfully suggests steel construc- 
tion. The Associated Tile Manufac- 
turers beautifully picture a tile floor and 
say Keramic Tiles at one effort. 

The name plate of Art Metal furni- 
ture reminds us of a Gothic cathedral 
and thus is surely successful. A bolt of 
lightning flashes through the name plate 
Philco of the Philco Electric Radio. The 
Gillette Safety Razor Company achieves 
at least a three bagger with the head- 
line Jumpy Nerves—jumpy being in let- 
ters surely measuring up to its meaning. 
The sun seems to send its hottest rays 
through the name plate of Ray-Glo 
heaters. 

McKay Tire Chains picture an auto in 
difficulty, in the word Ruts—designed 
somewhat similarly to the second figure 
of line four of the exhibit. A familiar 
and successful device is the hand placing 
in position one by one the letters that 
spell Yale for Yale & Towne locks. The 
word Holden of the James S. Holden 
Company, home builders, succeeds in 
closely approximating the outline of a 
house. The Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany mobilizes a company of sharps and 
flats and music symbols to suggest to us 
its product as it spells its name. Gro- 
cord non-slip soles are lettered to part- 
ner the slogan “Cord tire wear in every 
pair.” Snowman Sugar forms the pic- 
ture of a friendly little snowman in a 
silk hat. The Armour Hour tells us 
exactly what it is as it emerges from a 
microphone. 

(Please turn to page 14) 





Just to Remind You 


(From page 7) 


performance of the Varsity Show on 
Saturday afternoon at Mecca Temple. 

The Auditorium of Mecca Temple will 
seat over three thousand people and 
every delegate to the Convention will be 
able to obtain a seat with an uninter- 
rupted view of the stage. 


Theaters—Concerts—Opera 

The Columbia University Theater 
Bureau maintained by the bookstore is 
able to offer reduced rates at many 
theaters and concerts in the city. These 
vary from one-third to one-half the usual 
box office prices. The Bureau will be 
open daily from 8 a. m. to 8 p. m. A 
weekly bulletin is issued by the Bureau 
listing the offerings. As they vary from 
week to week, it would be impossible to 
state at present the productions of the 
Convention week. Enclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope marked “Theatre 
Bulletin” with delegates registration 
blank and the Bulletin will be mailed to 
you the week previous to the Convention. 
Reservations may be made in advance 
with the Bureau or tickets may be pur- 
chased after arrival in New York. 


Sightseeing 


The C. S. P. A. has made arrangements 
with a sightseeing company for three 
be taken at leisure 
They 
are: An uptown residential district 
trip; a downtown business district trip; 
and a Chinatown, Bowery and the Lower 
East Side trip. These tours start at 
9:30 a. m. and continue hourly through 
the day. Each trip takes from one and 
one-half to two hours and may be taken 
for seventy-five cents (75c) each, a re- 
duction from the usual charge. A coupon 
is attached to this circular for the con- 
venience of delegates in making advanced 
registrations for these trips. Tickets 
may be secured in advance from the C. 8. 
P. A. office or after arrival in New York. 


The National Boy Scout Press 
Association 

A series of meetings and events have 
been scheduled by the N. B.S. P. A. for a 
discussion and study of the particular re- 
quirements of Scout Journalism. It will 
include a luncheon and dinner, theater 
party, motion pictures, visits to news- 
paper plants, and sightseeing. 


trips which may 
moments during the Convention. 


Expenses 

The railroad fare is the principal ex- 
pense of the Convention, but reduced 
rates have been secured from the rail- 
roads for the round trip. Rooms may be 
secured at reasonable rates. One meal 
is furnished by the Association and the 
University cafeterias supply good and 
substantial food for about $1.25 a day. 
Special menus are also provided in some 
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hotels. All parts of the city may be 
reached by elevated or subway for five 
cents and Fifth avenue busses charge ten 
cents. Nearly all the time of the dele- 
gates will be taken by the convention so 
unusual expenses should not occur. 

What to Do on Arrival in the City 

Columbia University is at Broadway 
and 116th street. 

Arriving at Grand Central:—Take 
Shuttle train to Times Square. Change 
to uptown train marked “Broadway 7th 
Ave. Express, 242nd St., Van Cortlandt 
Park.” Get off at 116th street, Columbia 
University Station. 

Arriving at Pennsylvania Station:— 
Subway is at station. Take train marked 
as indicated above. 

Arriving by Sound Steamers:—Walk 
east to subway and inquire for trains 
marked as above. 

If in doubt, ask uniformed officials. 

On arrival at the University, go to 
McMillin theater where the first meeting 
will be held. Those needing to complete 
registration may do so in the lobby of 
MeMillin theater. All tickets, programs, 
information, etc., not secured by mail will 
be at McMillin theater. 

Fares 

Reduced rates for delegates to the 
Sixth Annual Convention of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association have been 
secured through the courtesy of the rail- 
roads. This reduction amounts to 25 
per cent of the round trip rate from the 
point of departure to New York and re- 
turn to point of departure by the same 
route. The reduced fares can be secured 
on all tickets where the one-way fare is 
67 cents or more. The reduced rate 
cannot be secured unless there are 150 
people, or more at the Convention who 
come from places beyond this 67 cent 
limit. Buy your tickets to New York 
from your local ticket agent not earlier 
than three days before the opening date 
of the Convention. Secure a Certificate 
of purchase from him. This Certificate 
will be endorsed at the Convention by the 
Director and by a representative of the 
railroads. When you buy your return 
ticket at New York, and he will charge 
you only one-half the regular one-way 
fare. The return ticket is good at the 
reduced rates within three days after the 
closing of the Convention. Sundays not 
included. No refunds will be made in 
case any delegate fails to comply with 
the provisions as stated above. This re- 
duced rate ticket is not good on any of 
the Limited trains. Only delegates reg- 
istering and attending this Convention 
and paying the regular registration fees 
will receive the endorsement of the Asso- 
ciation enabling them to secure the bene- 


fits of this reduced rate. Delegates are 
warned to apply to their local ticket 
agent early enough to secure the cer- 
tificate. In some small stations they may 
not be on hand and may have to be se- 
cured from a distance. Delegates are 
also warned to provide for the round-trip 
fare at full rate for the Association can- 
not guarantee the presence of a number 
sufficient to secure the reducd rate. 

Do not forget the News writing and 
Magazine Article Contest on the Pre- 
convention Announcements. 


New C.S.P.A. Officers 


Five years ago the C. S. P. A. was or- 
ganized with a temporary board of of- 
ficers which was approved by vote of the 
delegates at the first business session in 
March, 1925. This board was elected at 
subsequent meetings until 1929, when, at 
the suggestion of the secretary, it was 
abolished. This was necessary because 
changes required the retirement from 
active service in the Association of some 
who had assisted at the start and others 
found themselves too busy with their 
regular duties to give the necessary time 
to the affair sof the organization. Since 
the March, 1929, meeting, several plans 
have been discussed and one or two in- 
formal meetings were held during the 
fall. On December 18 final sanction was 
given to the matters under consideration 
and a “Board of Governors of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association” was 
established consisting of the following 
members: Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of 
Columbia College, Dean Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve of Barnard College, Dean William 
F. Russell of Teachers College, Dr. Frank 
D. Fackenthal, Secretary of Columbia 
University; Professor A. L. Jones, Direc- 
tor of University Admissions; Mr. 
Herbert B. Howe, Director of Ear] Hall; 
Mr. B. A. Hubbard, Graduate Treasurer 
of Kings Crown, and Joseph M. Murphy, 
Assistant to the Director of University 
Extension. Professor Jones was made 
chairman. 


As the size of the Board of Governors 
makes it impossible for all to meet with 
convenience Professor Jones, Mr. Hub- 
bard and Mr. Murphy were named mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee to trans- 
act all routine business. Mr. Murphy 
relinquishes his title as Secretary of the 
Association to become the Director under 
the new plan. He is also to act as secre- 
tary to the Board of Governors. 


The new arrangement makes for closer 
cooperation and more effective work in 
the development of the C. S. P. A. and it 
is believed that the members will find 
increasing profit from their affiliation 
with the organization. 
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The What and How and When of 
Journalistic Writing in the High School 


Beginners’ Course 


By Helen €. Blaisdell 


The material for the following article was presented informally by the writer in conducting 
a round table at the Minnesota High School Press Association convening in St. Cloud, Minnesota 


November 15, 1829. 
Minneapolis. 


the journalism teacher at every turn in the road, 

making exchange of the what, and how, and when of 
journalistic writing in the high school, a welcome topic for 
discussion. 

In some states, advisers on school publication work are 
pulling quite definitely for an established high school course in 
journalism, with the idea of conserving both student and 
teacher talent. The effort towards standardization has a two- 
fold basis: (1) to preserve the status of journalism in the 
curriculum with recognition for college entrance and (2) to 
prepare pupils on the technique of the subject that they may 
be able to handle successfully all student publications. Those 
who have given this standardization much thought are agreed 
that it should not be too rigid—over-standardization being as 
bad as no standardization. 

If it may be assumed a priori that instruction in journalistic 
writing is an English project which ultimately gets measured 
by its results in school publication, then the wideawake teacher, 
with a term’s program in contemplation will “set every sail” 
to incorporate into the outline the most up-to-date and care- 
fully organized material on the subject. Her slogan, like the 
slogan for the staff of any progressive high school publication, 
will be: “Make! Revise! Make again!” 

Since most advisers will agree that arbitrariness is the 
slayer of initiative, and intiative is the fount and virtue of the 
creative writer, that news course—beginners’ or advanced— 
which carries with it considerable elasticity in content and the 
informal method in teaching, will probably produce the best 
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results. A brief statement of the objectives, therefore, fol- 
lowed by a suggestive outline of the scope and content of the 
course, and a liberal bibliography, will no doubt prove all that 
is necessary. 


As a valuable accompaniment for the informal method of 


teaching, the most approved text available may serve as a 
laboratory manual. To develop background a likeral supply 
of supplementary books and magazines will be found resource- 
ful. To develop judgment, free and open discussion of types 
in expressing individual judgment is one of the most vital 
factors of training for the student. To entiven the course, 
special reading reports at least once a week may be informally 
discussed. At the same time students shou!d be encouraged to 
submit original material for the school newspaper almost from 
the start, as this outlet for student ideas creates a very real 
incentive to progress in journalistic writing. The maintenance 
or even suggestion of any false barriers is to be deplored. 


At South Side High School, Minneapolis, the preparation of 
achievement books parallel with the course, has been found a 
helpful method of getting the student to preserve important 
outlines of reading, tips for stories, newspaper clippings, orig- 
inal work, and the individual’s own published stories. These 
portfolios have been submitted in installments, two or three 
times a term, for teacher comment and even class exchange 
and criticism. 


Directiy following every issue of the school paper, our 


news classes hold a post-mortem or news-clinic. The first few 
times the teacher always finds it expedient to interpolate at 
frequent intervals; but as the term progresses, the students 
develop in their appreciation for good taste and accuracy in 
the published story and show a speedy recognition not only of 
the outstanding good points but of the weak points in the 
school newspaper. Remedies are freely suggested, and quite 
as frequently tried out in the coming issues. 


The following outline by weeks shows a brief of the B 
Junior News I course as we covered it at South High, Minne- 
apolis, during the past semester. The plan allowed. approxi- 
mately six weeks for news story writing; six weeks for edi- 
torials, features, and headlines; and six weeks for copy read- 
ing, and the management of student publications. 


OBJECTIVES 


A—To teach students to become “intelligent consumers of the 
newspaper.” 

B—To teach students (1) to be alert in grasping the trend of 
every day affairs. (2) to be accurate in expressing these 
ideas. (3) to be careful in evaluating any story designed 
for publication. 





BEGINNERS’ COURSE NEWS- 
WRITING IN HIGH SCHOOL 


First Six Weeks 

INTRODUCTION—What is news? 
Comparison of journalistic writing 
in the high school newspaper with 
that in the metropolitan dailies and 
weeklies—Function of newspaper— 
School and community  service— 
Analysis of contents—Letters of stu- 
dent opinion—New ideas for school 
paper. 
NEWS VALUES AND SOURCES 
—Exercises in evaluating stories for 
publication—Practice in securing 
tips from alumni, students, school 
departments, clubs. 

. JOURNALISTIC STYLE—Contrast 

news story and human interest story 
—Appeal of latter—Examples from 
metropolitan papers—Practice writ- 
ing human interest type—News 
briefs. 
REPORTER’S JOB—Qualifications, 
duties—Function of gathering force 
—codes of ethics—partial assign- 
ment of beats. 

. WRITING THE NEWS STORY— 
Leads, playing up feature—the five 
W’s—grammatical ways to begin— 
the body and end of story. Practice 
in writing leads. Critical study of 
the news story as told by the head- 
line writes. Speech reports, club 


story, contest, and convention stories. 


Additional beats and special assign- 
ments. 
SPECIAL TYPES OF NEWS 
STORY — Interviews, information 
type, with mother, father, sister 
teacher, employer, associate—the re- 
search story—follow-up story—re- 
print—releases — rewrite — advance 
story—the obituary—sport story. 
Second Six Weeks 
EDITORIAL WRITING—Function 
of interpreting force—purpose of 
editorial—Metropolitan and _ school 
editorials analyzed and compared— 
Choice of editorial subjects, types of 
editorials, “leader’’—‘can waits’, sea- 
sonal, school spirit, booster, human 
interest, appreciation, reform, ex- 
position, comment, argument, the 
literary type. Practice in writing— 
(1) statement of proposition (2) de- 
velopment (3) close. 
EDITORIAL STYLE—Discuss 
further features of exchange edi- 
torials, also editorial pages of metro- 
politan papers—weigh and criticize 
—Practice writing heavy editorial 
based on research, interview, refer- 
ence, current events. Practice writ- 
ing editorial paragraphs. 
EDITORIAL PAGE FEATURES 
OR DEPARTMENTS — Special 
writer’s job—cultivation of taste and 
judgment. What to print and how 
—literary features, interview fea- 


tures, humor columns, cartoons, per- 
sonality sketches. 

FEATURE STORIES—Special ar- 
ticles, work of the columnist. Vigor 
and originality of style. Critical 
writing of books, dramatic and 
musical performances, art exhibits. 
HEADLINES—General _ technique. 
Examination of metropolitan papers 
and exchanges—styles of headlines 
—Complete schedule for _ school 
paper. 

HEADLINES—Special practice in 
construction from leads and story as 
whole—Counting units. 


Third Six Weeks 

. THE STYLE BOOK—Essentials of 
correct English—Riddance of bro- 
midic jargon—Technical terms and 
definitions. Practice in terse sen- 
tence and paragraph structure. 

. COPY AND PROOF-READING— 
Galley sheets and page proof. Prac- 
tice in use of marks. 

PUBLISHING A HIGH SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER—Staff organization, 
Platting duties of staff members— 
typography, printing, and engraving 
problems—circulation, exchanges. 
MAKE-UP OF PAPER—Diagrams 
Layouts—Dummy sheets—Ads and 
ad-writing — Ears to paper — the 
boxed story. Study of score book 
and judging scale. 

. PREPARATION OF SPECIAL IN- 
FORMATION PAMPHLETS, A 
GROUP PROJECT—Importance of 
developing literary, historical, and 
scientific background for writing suc- 
cessful editorials and humor. Inno- 
vations for both editorial division 
and business division of publication 

18. REVIEW. 

South High School news students have 
ready access to the following supplemen- 
tary copies in Journalism. 

NEWSWRITING 

Typical Newspaper Stories, H. H. Har- 
rington, Ginn. 

Journalistic Writing (Revised), G. M. 
Hyde, Appleton. 

Getting the News, W. S. Maulsby, Har- 
court. 

Newspaper Writing 
Bleyer, Houghton. 

Types of News 
Houghton. 

News Writing for High Schools, L. A. 
Borah, Allyn. 

Newspaper Writing in High School, 
L. N. Flint, Noble. 

Journalism for High Schoo!s, Charles 
Dillon, Noble. 

Essentials in Journalism, H. F. Har- 
rington and E. F. Frankenberg, Ginn. 

Journalism for High Schools, Otto, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

EDITORIALS 

Editorials and Editorial Writing, R. 

W. Neal, Home Correspondence School. 


and Editing, 


Writing, Bleyer, 


The Editorial; a Study in Effective. 
ness of Writing, L. N. Flint, Appleton. 
BUSINESS AND ADVERTISING 
Business Department in School Pub- 
lication, Harper, Bunker, Gallup & Stout, 
Lombard Press. 
Advertising, 
Press. 
Advertising, Starch, Lombard Press. 
HISTORY OF JOURNALISM 
History of American Journalism, J. M. 
Lee, Houghton. 
Life of Horace Greeley, W. A. Linn, 
Appleton. 
Joseph Pulitzer, His Life and Letters, 
Don Carlos Seitz, Simon. 
WRITING FOR MAGAZINES 
Free-lancing for Forty Magazines, 
Edward Mott Woolley, Writer. 
Writing the Short story, 
Springfield, Mass. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
Book Review, Gard, Alfred A. Knopf. 
How to Write Special Feature Articles, 
Bleyer, Houghton. 
Chats on Feature Writing, H. F. Har- 
rington, Harper. 
MAKE-UP AND HEADLINES 
Newspaper Make-Up and Headlines, 
Radder, McGraw-Hill. 
ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 
PROBLEMS 
Commercial Engraving and Printing, 
C. W. Hackleman, Simon. 
Making It Easy to Plan Printing, 
Warren, Warren. 


THE EDITOR’S JOB 

Writing for Print (Revised), 
Harrington, Heath. 

Making of a Newspaper Man, J. Ralph, 
Harper. 

Adventures in 
Towne, Appleton. 

The Coming Newspaper, Merle Thorpe, 
Holt. 

Writing of Today, 
Century. 

Editing the Day’s News, G. C. Bastian, 
Macmillan. 

The Making of a Newspaper Man, S. 
G. Blythe, Henry Altemus. 

Writing and Editing for Women, E. M. 
Brazelton, Funk. 

Stickfuls, Irvin S. Cobb, Doran. 

Adventures in Journalism, 
Gibbs, Harper. 

Making a Newspaper, J. P. 
Harper. 

Exercises in Practical Proof, Thomas 
Lewis, Bloomfield, N. J. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 
Roget’s Thesaurus. 
Crabbe’s Synonyms and Antonyms. 
Unabridged Dictionaries. 
Information Books. 
RECENT BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM 
Elements of Journalism, Mary Wrinn, 
Harper’s. 
(Please turn to page 16) 


Blanchard, Lombard 


Esenwein, 


H. F. 
C. Hanson 


Editing, 


Cunliffe Lomer, 


Phillip 


Given, 
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Staff Members Write and Lay Out “Ads” 


FORTY-INCH department store 

advertisement written by the 

members of a high school staff is 
the type of advertisement appearing in 
The North High Oracle, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Not only is this a student written “ad” 
but it is also a syndicate “ad” since it 
appears in the school papers of three of 
the senior high schools of the city. 

The advertising manager of Younker 





In the issue of January 15, The Lake 
reView, Chicago, Illinois, featured the re- 
tirement of Doctor Pepoon from the 
school’s faculty by tributes from his many 
friends, faculty, alumni and students. 
After being a faculty member of Lake 
View High School for 37 and one-half 
years, he certainly deserved all the eulogy 
he received. 

* * * 

Publishing its third “extra” on Jan- 
uary 10, The Walton Round Table, New 
York City, featured its varsity-faculty 
basketball game. The first “extra” in 
December 1927 was a special edition deal- 
ing with senior class celebrities and the 
second in March 1928, carried news about 
the convention of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. 

x * * 

The School Press Review 
greets the following newcomers: The 
and Black, Lonaconing, Md.; 
Junior High Life, Sterling, Colo.; Engle- 
wood Evening (High School) Star, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; The Winsor Lamp, Boston, 
Mass.; The Torch, Hartford, Conn.; The 
Academy Star, Erie, Penna.; The Cur- 


heartily 


Orange 


February, 1930 


By Wana Jasinsky 


Brothers, which is one of the largest de- 
partment stores in the Middle West, co- 
operating with the advertising faculty 
advisers of these papers, has arranged 
for this work among the students. 

This store recognizes the fact that the 
students on the school advertising staff 
are in more direct contact with their 
fellow students and are more fully aware 


of the needs of high school people. 


Every two  weeks_ representatives, 


either girls or boys, are sent from the 
three schools to the store. These repre- 
sentatives go through the store, select 
articles which they think high school 
people would be particularly interested 
in buying at this time, and write the 
copy, and plan the layout of the adver- 
tisement which later appears in all three 
school papers of the city. 





Here and There 


tain Junior Citizen, Williamsport, 
Penna.; The Beacon, Closter, N. J.; Jun- 
ior High News, Monessen, Penna.; and 
The Ulsterette, Saugerties, N. Y. 

* * * 

The eighth annual two-day convention 
of the Texas High School Press Asso- 
ciation was opened on December 13 at 
Belton with George B. Dolliver, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, vice-president of the 
National Editors’ Association, as the 
principal speaker. Seven other news- 
paper men were also speakers. 

me * om 

The Gold Quill was recently awarded 
to Lone Scout Lester Schmunk of the 
Boy Scouts of America. His achievement 
was remarkable because he first started 
as a Lone Star Scout in March of last 
year and was awarded the Quill in the 
early part of December. The reward rep- 
resents over 26,000 words written and 
published. 

* * & 

As a product of the 10A Spanish class 
of East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
El Molino Espenol is hereby noted. A 
recent issue, consisting of two mimeo- 


graphed pages, was written entirely in 
Spanish. 
* oe * 

Instead of final examination in jour- 
nalism, the members of the Journalism I 
classes of the Weekly Register, Omaha, 
Nebraska, published an issue of their 
paper. 

* * t 

A new feature of The Lakewood 
(Ohio) High Times is a humorous sec- 
tion—The Arrow. All stories are writ- 
ten “As the more radical High Times 
staff members would write them.” 

* a * 

As a feature for girls, High Spots, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, created, in De- 
cember, a special girls’ page. It carried 
a short story, a book review, a fashion 
sketch, some hints on “how to give par- 
ties”, “common errors in courtesy”, and 
other features concerning girls’ activi- 
ties in the school. 

a 

During the Christmas holidays several 
newspapers that contained literary sup- 
plements came to our attention. They 
are: Madison News, Irvington, N. J.; 
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High Life, Greensboro, N. C.; The Chat- 
terbox, Danville, Va.; The Cactus Chron- 
icle, Tucson, Ariz.; The Weekly Register, 
Omaha, Neb.; and The Lincoln Log, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

BS ok * 

With the Tournament News in mind, 
the staff of the South Side Times, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, is staging a basketball 
story contest. The stories must not ex- 
ceed 3,000 words and are to be based on 
the game of basketball. To arouse in- 
terest in sectional and regional tourna- 
ments as well as to develop creative writ- 
ing is the purpose of this contest. 

om * * 

The North York School News, York, 
Penna.; The Arsenal Cannon, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; The North High Oracle, Des 
Moines, Iowa; The Torch, Hartford, 
Conn.; and The York (Penna.) High 
Weekly are some publications that ran 
special features or supplements in honor 
of the graduating seniors last month. 

* * * 


Ernest Anderson, a member of the 
staff of The South High Beacon, has re- 
cently started a new column, “South 
High—Day by Day.” In a pre-Christ- 
mas number his topic was “Traditions.” 

ca * * 

In a January issue of The Evander 
News, New York City, there was a two- 
page poetry contest supplement. Several 
line cuts, illustrating poems, graced the 


pages. 


Talking Type 
(From page 9) 

T would be possible to go on with many 
pages of similar illustrations, all cata- 
loged in the file before me, but enough 
have doubtless been given to make the 
principle clear—that of getting double 
value from letters by giving them a 
second dimension. 

It is somewhat surprising that the 
technique in question should not have 
found a wider application in the field of 
packaging. Labels offer a great oppor- 
tunity for the artist to picture the type 
of product or some characteristic of the 
name by lettering the name in such a 
fashion that it acquires added force. 
Certain manufacturers have used it tell- 
ingly. To give such character to a 
package label would fit in admirably with 
the new fashion of simplied label treat- 
ment. 


The exhibit page, I believe, needs no 
comment; it attempts to present briefly, 
and suggestively only, some of the pos- 
sibilities of talking type. It will be 
necessary for the advertiser only to prime 
his mind with the idea and forty more 
illustrations, including perhaps, some 
that he can actually use, will come to 
him. 
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Assignment 
Tips By 
| Emanuel R. Freedman 


A clever feature story can be written 
about the slang expressions current in 
your school. 





~ ” * 


What foreign languages are most 
popular in the school? A reporter for 
The Zanesvillian, the newspaper of the 
Zanesville (Ohio) High School, discov- 
ered that 479 students of the school were 
studying languages of other countries. 
Latin led the list. 


* * > 


What do the students of your school 
read for recreation? Ask them and ask 
the librarian. 

* * * 

Have a reporter ask students and 
teachers what they would do with a mil- 
lion dollars. 

* * 7 

A series of stories on the entrance 
requirements of the colleges and uni- 
versities in your section of the country 
would be of interest to the students of 
the school, especially to the seniors. The 
information will be furnished willingly 
by the registrar’s office of each institu- 
tion. 

ok ok * 

How do your teachers spot unpre- 

pared students, if they do? 


ok * * 


Have students and teachers tell what 
they consider to be the highest honor a 
student can obtain in your school. 


Creative Art 

(From page 3) 
program to adhere to in the Art depart- 
ment, with a waning interest by the stu- 
dents in the publication, it was decided 
finally to finish out the year with a large 
yearbook and discontinue the magazine 
itself as having outlived its usefulness. 
The final number of the year 1928-1929 
was a distinctive feature and will be the 
form in which The Splash will be con- 
tinued. 

It is in the form of an entirely hand- 
made book eighteen by twenty-four 
inches in size. The cover boards are cov- 
ered with a hand-blocked linen. The title 
on the front is in tooled leather in which 
are set two small silver panels with a 
repousse design and each embellished 
with a malachite in simple setting. The 
corners of both back and front covers 
are also hand tooled leather. The “end 
papers” are made of a batik with a beau- 
tiful pictorial design. 





Tue book and the contents represent 


only the work of the students in every 
type of art expression such as the crafts 
mentioned, illustration, pictorial, decor- 
ative and modernistic, designs of many 
varieties and work in many mediums— 
pen and ink, colored inks, colored pencils, 
pastel crayons, water colors, tempera, 
and charcoal. 


This year book has created a very in- 
tense interest among the students. It is 
available for all to see and scarcely a 
day passes that students are not pouring 
over it with avidity. While the magazine 
itself is not being issued at present, when 
and if the need for it arises again, noth- 
ing will prevent a revival of this inter- 
esting vehicle for carrying creative work 
of high school students. 


Who Murdered 
Dorothy Barnes? 


(From page 5) 


said Jarvis, “and I’m glad that I’m going 
with Beverly.” 


“Don’t you begin that again, Jarvis. 
I know you want to tell me all over 
again how wrong I was about Mr. Jack, 
and how smart Mr. Beverly is,” growled 
Nora. 


“Well, I do think he was smart to put 
the facts together. He remembered 
showing Mr. Jack the poison; he found 
one of Mr. Jack’s gloves in his room; he 
overheard Mr. Jack tell Miss Sue the 
night before—before Miss Dorothy died, 
that he loved her best, and then when 
Mr. Jack tried to get him arrested, he 
put two and two together.” 


“Go ahead and tell me how dumb I was 
not to recognize Mr. Jack behind the 
false nose and whiskers when he deliv- 
ered the powder.” 


“Well, that would have been hard to 
do,” admitted Jarvis. “Mr. Beverly al- 
lowed that Mr. Jack wouldn’t have 
trusted anyone else with the powder, and 
sure enough they found the disguise in 
his trunk.” 


“Oh! why didn’t he break off with Miss 
Dorothy instead of killing her?” moaned 
Nora. 

“You know as well as I do that the In- 
spector found out that Mr. Jack would 
speculate and he lost the fifty thousand 
dollars that Miss Dorothy gave him to 
invest for her,” answered Jarvis, “and 
he wouldn’t risk the disgrace of being 
found out.” 

“Well, I’m glad he took his own life 
instead of going to trial. Anyway he 


” 


was a handsome boy! 


“Now, if that ain’t like a woman,” was 
Jarvis’ disgusted comment. 
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A Front Page Streamer Head? 


By Eli Cohen 


HOULD sport stories or a streamer 
line in connection with an athletic 
event ever be used in first page? 

This question has been the cause of 
endless and profound discussion when- 
ever and wherever high school journalists 
have gathered during the past few years. 
Since the rapid growth of athletics, high 
school newspapers are getting into all 
kinds of difficulty in attempting to keep 
pace with the movement. Editors are 
finding it necessary to 
use the front page as 
an outlet for this 
wealth of material. 
However, let us look 
into the matter, see 
what condition exists, 
the advisability of 
such a procedure, and 
try to suggest a 
remedy. 

The average high 
school sports page con- 
tains from one-fourth 
to one-half of a page of advertisements. 
Generally, these “ads” are indispensable 
because of financial reasons. With more 
sport news than he can use and being 
restricted in space, the editor naturally 
looks for a “dumping ground.” Third 
page is out of the question, with all its 
club news, etc., and the editorial page is 
even worse. Thus, first page is his last 
resort—and there it goes. 





ELI COHEN 


ATHLETICS, in the last decade, have 


taken a deep hold upon the American 
public. Accordingly, the daily news- 
papers have responded by creating a 
special section for sports and giving 
these pages a great deal of prominence. 
Not only that, but these same publica- 
tions have gone to step further by plac- 
ing sporting news of the utmost import- 
ance on the first page. The two Dempsey- 
Tunney fights and the recent world 
series are examples of this. If the daily 
newspapers, the same ones that set the 
example for us high school journalists 
and serve as our ideal, use sport news 
on the first page, can you blame high 
school papers for doing likewise? 
In determining the 


advisability of using 
athletic news on the 
front page, the first 


question to ask is, do High School 


At a recent meet of Chicago 
publications, 
gave this address on the ever 


enough—-your sales. If your circulation 
increases upon the addition of sports, 
then you have an athletic-loving public 
and it is your duty to satisfy these 
readers. If the circulation returns do 
not prove to be a satisfactory gauge, 
conduct a special investigation with the 
use of the questionnaire. Try to get the 
opinion of your readers on the question. 
After all, the paper is published for the 
students and it is your duty to fulfill 
their desires. Satisfied that your readers 
want sports, the next step is to determine 
definitely what kind should be placed on 
first page and what brand belongs to 
fourth (assuming that your sports page 
is page four). Take our case at Harri- 
son. We use athletic news on our first 
page, but this news is only of a future 
nature. In other words, these articles 
are advance stories, precedes, futures, or 
whatever you call them. For instance, 
last fall, when King Football held sway, 
there was a big story in every issue on 
first page concerning the gridders’ next 
game, usually being held the following 
day. For every major sport, we do like- 
wise. All the articles relating to past 
athletic events are placed on the sports 
page, unless they are of utmost import- 
ance, like the winning of a championship. 


Tue average high school newspaper is 


published weekly. Due to the intricacies 
of the printing end of it, it is almost im- 
possible to get news into the paper that is 
less than two or three days old. There- 
fore, it is my contention, that high school 
journalists should stress future news in- 
stead of past in their periodicals. This 
should be practiced especially in connec- 
tion with sports because there is nothing 
worse than reading a dry report of some 
athletic event. It would be much better 
for the reporter to write a short, snappy 
and interesting account in a feature 
style and concentrate his attention on the 
writing of the advance story for that 
issue. Thus, my remedy consists of 
drawing a sharp line of distinction be- 
tween your sporting news with respect 
to time. Then place each kind in its re- 
spective place. 

I am not in favor of 
the use of a streamer 
headline in connection 
with an athletic article 


El/ 
because I do not favor 


your readers want at uel of deme the use of streamers on 
sports—want it in great oo _ ‘ Rs - the whole. A _ popular 

senile headlines. The writer is editor- : tin f ae 
great quantity? You jn.chief of The Harrison Herald. ®™Sument in favor o 
may ask, how can we streamers is the fact 


find out? Simply 
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that the daily news- 


papers use them. However, we must re- 
member that these papers are encounter- 
ing keen competition and find it neces- 
sary to resort to such means in order to 
attract the eye and, consequently, to sell 
the paper. Should the streamer be used, 
however, it must be in connection with 
the most important article in the paper. 

Remember, stress the future news in- 
stead of the past and it will be perfectly 
“O. K.” in my opinion, to use sport stories 
on the first page. 


Press Club Has Code of Ethics 


The Press Club adopted a code of 
ethics at the regular meeting, November 
12. The code is: The profession of 
journalism is the greatest force in in- 
fluencing human judgment. It is of first 
importance, therefore, that judgments be 
formed after a fair presentation of all 
facts accurately stated. This accuracy 
is not only to be an absence of misstate- 
ment, but the orderly presentation of all 
the pertinent truths. 

The foundation stone of the profession 
of journalism is truth. ‘“Whatsoever 
things are honest,” must be the constant 
aim of those who publish newspapers. 

This code of ethics is founded upon the 
basic principal of truth and justice, and 
accords with the golden rule of conduct: 
“Whatsoever ye would that they do unto 
you, do ye so unto them.” 

The code of ethics was worked upon by 
a committee appointed by the Press Club, 
after they had read various codes of 
other Press Clubs. 

The Argentian, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


Contest Increases Vocabulary 


“Merry Christmas! Happy New Years!” 
In Yes, that’s a yuletide wish, but it’s 
something else, too. Try and see what 
else it is. In other words, how many 
words can you make from it? 

Rules are as follows: 

1. A letter may be used only as many 
times as it appears in Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year. 

2. Number your words carefully. 
Turn your list in to The Coyote Journal 
office by Monday, December 30. Winners 
will be announced in that Friday’s paper. 

3. Only words that can be found in 
the dictionary may be used. 

4. No proper names may be included. 

That ought to be easy. Why I can 
think of just lots of words—the, an, a, 
etc. That’s getting down to words of one 
syllable with a vengeance. 


AND! ‘Two tickets to the Orpheum is 
the prize. So pull out your pencils and 
get busy. 


Coyote Journal, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
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Kansas City Features You Ought To Know 


Liberty Memorial 

From the top of the shaft of the Lib- 
erty Memorial, a person can see for 
eighty miles on a clear day. One may 
look west and see plainly, Lawrence, 
Kansas, about forty miles away. The 
average distance of vision from the shaft 
is about fifty miles. 

The memorial consists of a museum 
and a memory hall with a shaft between 
them. The shaft is 217 feet tall from 
the elevator entrance. It is forty-three 
feet wide at the base and twenty-eight 
at the top. 

In 1928, 60,000 people went to the top 
of the shaft. That was about eighty- 
five percent of the visitors at the memor- 
ial. The memorial was built in honor 
of the World War soldiers from Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Cost Is $2,500,000 

Material in the memorial consists of 
116,159 cubic feet of limestone, 200,000 
feet board measure, of wood used for 
concrete, 302,000 cubic feet cement, and 
609,000 pounds of reinforcing steel. The 
entire cost of construction and material 
was about $2,500,000. 

Smoke comes from the top of the shaft 
during the day and a fire and smoke ef- 
fect at night. The smoke is made by a 
steam boiler under the museum, and is 
really steam that is carried by a four- 
inch steam line to the top of the shaft 
from the boiler. The fire and smoke 
effect at night is caused by four amber 
and many other colored lights throwing 
their rays through the steam. 

Doors Weigh 1,100 Pounds 

The museum is the west hall of the 
memorial. Guarding the entrance of this 
are two bronze engraved doors that 
weigh 1,100 pounds each. The total cost 
of both doors and the inscription above 
the doors was $18,500. 


In the museum is a collection of war 
posters which is the largest in the world. 
The posters represent seventeen coun- 
tries, 224 artists and eleven languages. 
Twenty-two flags of allied nations of the 
World War hang from the ceiling. The 
collections were obtained from the Wash- 
ington arsenal and private citizens. The 
museum is lighted by an invisible light- 
ing system enclosed in the ceiling. 

In the memory hall, which makes up 
the east side of the memorial, are the 
names of the 441 men of Kansas City, 
who lost their lives in the World War. 
They are engraved on the wall in bronze. 
There are hand painted maps on the 
walls that show the progress of the 
American troops day by day. The hall is 
also used for the meetings of the trustees. 

83,000 Contribute to Memoria! 
The construction of the memorial was 
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started in 1919 and was finished in 1926. 
H. V. B. Magonigle was the architect. 
Eighty-three thousand people subscribed 
to the fund that paid for the memorial. 

The largest stones in the memorial are 
the hind quarters of the sphinx which 
guard the entrance to the memorial. They 
weigh 17,500 pounds each. 

The memorial is located at Twenty- 
fifth and Wyandotte streets. 

The Argentian, 
Kansas City, Kansas 

This feature deals with the description 
and explanation of one of the high lights 
of Kansas City. 


The last edition of the first semester of 
The Cooper High Record, Cooperstown, 
North Dakota, was dedicated to its 
former sponsor, F. Ray Rogers, who at 
present is the Superintendent of Carring- 
ton schools in the same state. 


The Times (London, England) 
Printing Number 


A noteworthy contribution to the cur- 
rent knowledge of printing and related 
industries was the “Printing Number” 
issued as a supplement to the October 29, 
1929, edition of The London (England) 
Times. Thirty-two pages were devoted 
to the treatment of ten different topics 
which explained in detail the many 
phases of the printing industry. In 
1912 The Times marked the publication 
of its 40000th number (the one under 
consideration is numbered 45,346) by 
issuing a collection of articles on print- 
ing. There have been many improve- 
ments and changes in the intervening 
years and the periodical reviews and 
summaries which the two issues of this 
famous paper have made serve as mile- 
stones to one interested in the historical 
background of an industry without which 
we would be in an almost incomprehen- 
sible dilemma. 


How and When 


The What and 
(From 

Writing for Print (Revised), Harring- 
ton, D. C. Health. 

Journalistic Writing (Revised), Grant 
M. Hyde, Appleton. 

Applied Writing 
Method, Perley I. 
Book. 

H. S. Reporting and Editing, Carl G. 
Miller, McGraw Hill Book. 

History of American 
Bleyer. 

Forms for Business Management, 
Greenawalt, McGraw Hill Book. 

Exercises in Practical Proof Reading, 
Thomas T. Lewis, Thomas T. Lewis, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Magazines and Newspapers of Today, 
Gladys Campbell, Russell Thomas, Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 

Reporting of Public Affairs, Chilton R. 
Bush, Wisconsin U. 

The following books are recommended 
for promoting interest in creative writ- 
ing: 

Creative Youth, Creative Power, 
Hughes Mearns, Doubleday—1928. 

Reaching Other Minds, Davida 
Caslin, Knopf—1928. 

Forms of Poetry, Louis Untermeyer, 
Harcourt-Brace. 

This Singing World, Louis Unter- 
meyer, Harcourt-Brace. 

Magazine World, Atlantic Monthly Co., 
Boston (See Round Table). 

Saplings, M. R. Robinson, Scholastic 
Magazine Co., Pittsburgh. 

Creative Writing in American High 
Schools, G. H. Gallup, Quill and Scroll, 
Des Moines. 


by Journalistic 
Reed, McGraw Hill 


Journalism, 


Mc- 
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Magic Casements, Anthology for H. S., 
Ginn. 

Winged Horse, 
Doubleday. 


Auslander and Hill, 


Glints in the Sand, Collection of verse, 
essay, story, play written by South High 
students, Minneapolis, 150 pages, H. W. 
Wilson Co., New York, 1928. 

Other student anthologies: See Bibli- 
ography in Progressive Education, quar- 
terly September, October November 
issue, 1929—page 282-283. 


HELPFUL MAGAZINES FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Scholastic Editor, Chicago. 

Quill and Scroll, Des Moines. 

School Press Review, Columbia 
versity, New York City. 

Scholastic Magazine, Pittsburgh. 

Writer’s Monthly, Springfield, Mass. 

World News. 

World Magazine. 

Current Events. 

Saturlay Review of Literature. 

National Education Association 
Journal. 

State Education Journal. 

Parent-Teacher Magazine. 

Local Education Magazine or News- 
paper. 

English Journal. 

Current History. 

Forum. 

Literary Digest. 

Outlook. 

Review of Reviews. 

World’s Work. 

Art and Industrial Magazines. 


Uni- 


The School Press Review 
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